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impatiently on account of the Government's inactivity in
the matter of Disestablishment, and their pusillanimity over
the Lords' rejection of the Liberal Education Bill, he recom-
mended them to wait until some really big issue, constituting
a favourable battleground, should emerge. As a political
strategist he was doubtless right. Nonconformists were
apt to fancy that the whole country felt as they did about
these measures ,* whereas, in fact, few Englishmen, no
matter of what political complexion, were much moved
by anything that could happen in the realm of education;
while English interest in Disestablishment was rapidly
on the wane. And if the British working classes cared so
little for the great benefits conferred upon themselves by
the Budget of 1909, and for the rights of their own elected
House to control the national purse-strings, as to return
the Liberal Government with a majority reduced by more
than a half, was it likely that they would have responded
with enthusiasm when asked to fight for those other causes
in which their interest was so tepid ?
But although Lloyd George was not eager to precipitate
a struggle there and then, he did believe that it was the
duty of a Liberal politician to keep the constitutional
grievance well before the eyes of the public, and to whip up
resentment against the House of Lords to a point at which
it would prove strong enough to overthrow the many
formidable barricades behind which the Peers were
entrenched.
One of the most formidable of these barricades was the
influence of King Edward; who, though a demooaticaitp-
minded man, yet greatly disliked words or deeds calculated
to cast the Constitution into the melting-pot. Particularly
annoyed was he whenever a prominent poUticiaja teed in-
flammatory words suggestive of class conflict. And -if
such words were used by a Minister of the Crown, he